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1773. But all did not secede. There were
bishops both in England and in Ireland who
were almost Unitarian, and they had many
followers. Nor was the Arminian opposition
within the Church serious, for the Arniinians
were either silent people or followers of
Wesley and therefore seceders. The strife
had been, in fact, so violent that it was practi-
cally impossible for the two parties, or at
least the keener partisans, to be at home
in the same Church. The Calvinists won and
the others departed. Yet there remained,
almost unnoticed, a multitude of quiet and
sensible churchmen outside the clamour of
party, such as Dr. Johnson, and in due time
they were to make their voice heard, and
be the forerunners of nineteenth century
reforms.

But the Evangelicals themselves were
to undergo an important change. They won
their position by their preaching of one
doctrine ; they consolidated it while holding
another. When the missionary impulse grew
strong, Calvinism was doomed. Through
most of the century it slumbered ; the old
societies of the Church quietly carried on an
Inconspicuous work, most of which was for
the benefit of English colonists abroad.
But toward the end of the century all the